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DECORATIVE FURNITURE.* 



A CONNECTED history of decorative furniture has not before 
been attempted. With the exception of the " Dictionnaire 
du Mobilier" of M. Viollet-le-Duc, the important works of M. 
Labarte, and Mr. Hungerford Pollen's admirable " Catalogue 
of the Furniture in the South Kensington Museum," the subject 
remained to be written. It was reserved to the late Albert 
Jacquemart to fill up the gap ; so well known for his studies on 
ceramic art, no one was more fitted to the task. Indefatigable 
and patient in research, careful in his verification of names and 
dates, he gives us the fruit of the studies of a life. Unhappily 
he did not live to see the completion of the work ; the task of 
publishing it has devolved on his son, who has admirably fulfilled 
his labour of love, and has embellished the book with his excel- 
lent and truthful illustrations. 

It has been too much the habit to decry furniture as a mere 
industrial product, the work of the joiner and the cabinet-maker, 
and having nothing in common with Art ; but in former days the 
most famous sculptors, architects, and painters, did not hesitate 
to assist the artisan with their taste and genius. They considered 
so doing the surest road to public favour. The multitude were 
not rich enough to instruct themselves by buying pictures and 
statues, they could best be reached through the medium of the 
industrial arts, of the objects in common use ; so the old masters 



thought, and they liberally furnished designs for the locksmith, 
the goldsmith, or the cabinet-maker, and the most humble object 
of domestic use issuing from their hands became a work of 
finished Art. The great artists must, therefore, be studied and 
judged, not only by their masterpieces in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, but must be followed into the workshops 
where such excellent works were produced after their designs. 
The history of furniture, therefore, is a complement to the history 
of Art. 

To derive advantage from the subject the history of furniture 
must be studied systematically. The first question which arises 
is, What is mobilier ? " Everything which serves to furnish the 
apartment," says the dictionary of the Academy. M. Jacque- 
mart takes it in its widest acceptance, and divides it into four 
industrial groups : furniture properly so called ; tapestry and 
hangings — the work of the upholsterer ; the small furniture 
which serves for decoration — that is, objects of Art derived from 
the statuary ; and objects of ornamental Art. 

Of all the monuments of domestic life belonging to the Middle 
Ages, household furniture is the rarest, and can scarcely now be 
met with ; but we know that in early times it was " movable " in 
the strictest sense of the word. The requirements of defence 
caused castles and fortresses to be built, both to stop the 
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Italian Coffer of the Sixteenth Century. 



invasion of an enemy and to protect the peasants who grouped 
around them. Lords and vassals, rich and poor, foreseeing a 
victorious invasion, or the necessity of fighting far from their 
homes in the cause of their country, held themselves in readiness 
to pack up in huge chests {bahuts) their goods and chattels, 
money, and other valuables, to carry away with them. The 
chest, therefore, was the earliest piece of furniture ; and even 
later, when the articles of furniture had become more nume- 
rous, the necessity of transport still existed. Beds made with 
joints, tables on trestles, chairs to fold— in a word, a whole 
camp furniture ready to be packed up and placed on sumpter 
mules, with the hangings and carpets which were hooked to the 
walls or spread upon the seats, wherever a residence was found 
for the moment. Kings and nobles, whether in peace or war, 
carried their goods about with them, and portable furniture and 
hangings were the principal objects of household use. 

It is, therefore, strictly speaking, after the disturbed times of 
the Middle Ages that furniture, as we understand it, exists ; that 



Histoire du Mobilier : recherches et notes sur les objets d'Art qui peuvent 
composer l'ameublement et les collections de l'homme du raonde et du curieux." 
Par Albert Jacquemart. Paris, Hachette & Cie. 1876. 



is, a number of objects placed in the different divisions of a 
house to give it an agreeable aspect, and to satisfy the various 
wants of its inmates. 

The primitive workmen were the carpenters ; with them Art 
was secondary, solidity the primary quality for these chests, 
destined to travel upon the backs of sumpter mules ; and their 
most ancient ornamentation consisted in wrought-iron clamps 
and hinges to add to their strength. 

The first requirements in furniture were very limited, the chest 
to contain the property, a seat to sit upon, a table to eat upon, 
and a bed for repose. Sometimes the chest answered for all 
these requisites. 

The furniture of the Middle Ages was entirely of oak, and the 
finest specimens are to be found in the sacristies and stalls of 
the cathedrals, or in the seignorial habitations, where the chair 
of the master of the house, with high back and dais, was elabo- 
rately carved with Gothic foliage and tracery. 

In the sixteenth century furniture adapted to modern use 
becomes more common, the practice of transport still exists, but 
the more cumbersome pieces are shut up in the garderobe, or 
storeroom. 

The Renaissance now appears, the Gothic makes place for 
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Classic art, oak is replaced by walnut, the wood-sculptor takes 
possession of furniture, and enriches it with elegant groups and 
graceful arabesques, inspired by Jean Goujon and his school. 
Distant navigation procures Indian products, and introduces 
the porcelain, carpets, and lacquers of the East. The chest, 
originally destined to contain the furniture and goods of the 
owner, has its surface now decorated either with gold and 
paintings, or inlaid with the geometric patterns derived from 
the East, styled " certosina," from the Carthusian monasteries 
where the art was practised. They were also sometimes pro- 
fusely decorated with figure- sculpture, and rilled the wall-spaces 
of the halls and corridors. These chests were given as mar- 
riage presents to contain the clothes of the bride : a custom that 
has been perpetuated in the corbeille de mariage of present 
times. The South Kensington collection is especially rich in 
these cassoni. 

The sixteenth century was the age of ebony, either carved or 
incrusted with ivory ; it was specially adopted by the court of 
France, but its gloomy style was soon dispelled by the advent 
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of Louis XIV., whose reign forms the great epoch in the history 
of furniture. It was then that Art rose in France to its greatest 
perfection ; thenceforth all sumptuary fashions were French, and 
the leadership which France retained for one hundred and fifty 
years was due to the personal taste for splendour of the king, 
and more still to the intelligence of his minister Colbert. 

Louis XIV. is certainly of all sovereigns the one who best 
knew how to surround royal majesty with the most dazzling 
lustre. He required sumptuous palaces to reside in ; Versailles 
realised his dream, and he then desired that the furniture to be 
placed in these galleries, resplendent with mirrors, gildings, 
paintings, and sculptures, should be worthy of such company, 
and show to the world a splendour hitherto unknown. Clear in 
his conceptions, the king understood that it was necessary to 
confide to real artists, not to mere mechanics, the manufacture 
of his carpets, furniture, and goldsmith's work. In order to 
surround himself with .the most competent, he first granted 
lodgings in the Louvre to those artists who had distinguished 
themselves by the production of exceptional works ; but to effect 



the harmony necessary among all the manufactures, and to 
submit to one common thought all individual compositions, he 
centralised the different workshops at the Gobelins, placing them 
under the direction of his principal painter, Lebrun. Tapestry, 
carpets, goldsmith's work, mosaics, cabinet-makers, chasers in 
metal, were all under his charge, and not a lock, furniture 
mount, or the smallest object of room decoration, was allowed 
to pass without his immediate supervision, if not after his own 
design. 
Those who visited the Exhibition of Costume at Paris will 




. Inkstand of Marie Antoinette. 

recollect a remarkable tapestry commemorative of the royal visit 
to the Gobelins. Attended by Colbert and Lebrun, the king, as 
the contemporary Gazette relates, entered the courtyard, which 
was hung round with tapestries, and ornamented with pictures, 
statues, and trophies, forming a triumphal arch. On a buffet 
raised on twelve steps was set out the gold and silver plate, 
basins six feet in diameter, and other magnificent pieces of 
equal dimensions. His Majesty next went to the workshops 
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to see the pictures, sculptures, inlaid woods, high and low 
warp looms, and Persian carpets. This tapestry is the more 
important as giving us representations of many works which 
have since entirely disappeared. 

Among those who designed the furniture such as befitted the 
royal residence was Andre Charles Boule, who introduced the 
marquetry of brass and tortoiseshell which bears his name. He 
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covered the large surfaces of his ebony furniture with inlaid 
tortoiseshell shaped out and incrusted with arabesques, scrolls, 
and ornaments in thin brass and white metal, sometimes enriched 
by engraving. This brilliant mosaic was also accompanied by 
bas-reliefs in metal chased and gilded, masks, scrolls, mouldings, 
terminal figures, and other elaborate ornamentation. To give 
the desired exactness to the work of incrustation, Boule contrived 
the plan of superposing two plates of equal size and thickness, 
one of metal the other of tortoiseshell, and after having traced 
his design, cutting them out with the same stroke of the saw ; 
he thus obtained four proofs of the composition : two at the base, 
where the design appeared in hollow spaces; two ornamental, 
which were placed in the spaces of the opposite ground piece, 
fitting therein exactly and without any perceptible joining. 
The result of this practice was seen in two different and simul- 
taneous pieces of furniture: one, designated as the first, part, 
was the tortoiseshell ground with the metal applications ; the 
other, called the second part, was applique metal with tortoise- 
shell arabesques. The counterpart therefore being still more 
rich than the type, the pieces were arranged with crossed effects ; 
and in his great compositions Boule found means to add to 
the splendour of the effect by simultaneously employing the first 
and second parts in suitably balanced masses. This assemblage 
is to be seen in perfection in the pieces of Boule furniture 
exhibited at Bethnal Green by Sir Richard Wallace. While 
admitting the grand effect as a whole of the two styles invented 
by Boule, we must be of opinion that the first part should be 
held in higher estimation as being the more complete. Take, for 
instance, one of the beautiful types issued from the hands of the 
artist, and we shall see how the elaborate graving corrects the 
coldness of the outlines, the shells trace their furrows of light, 
the draperies fall in graceful disordered folds, the grotesque 
masks become animated, the branches of foliage are lightened 
by the strongly marked veins of the leaves, everything lives and 
has a language. Observe the counterpart; it is but a reflection 
of the idea — the faded shadow of the original. 

The furniture of Boule was specially adapted to decorate the 
gigantic saloons and state, apartments of Versailles. Those 
large console tables, with carved legs and rich mounts in chased 
metal, filled the piers between the windows, and were laden with 
vases of porphyry or jasper, with golden mountings and chased 
wreaths reflected by countless glasses. Mirrors, not brought 
from Venice, but of French manufacture, became a general 
element in room decoration ; tapestry he heightened with gold and 
silver ; Turkey carpets of extraordinary dimensions, lacquers of 
China and Japan, associated with marquetry, clocks, bronzes, 
columns of Florentine mosaic, statues ancient and modern, 
everything that luxury could desire was assembled together ; but 
at the same time a complete absence of furniture for comfort or 
use. This also was the age of wood carving and gilding. Con- 
temporary with Louis XIV. was our great sculptor Grinling 
Gibbons, who carried wood-carving to the highest pitch of 
technical execution, as well as of truth in natural forms. The 
flowers and foliage of his groups sweep round in harmonious 
curves, his animals are so many creations of nature. 

Never was there a greater change than on the accession of 
Louis XV. Exaggerated caprice takes the place of grandeur, 
simplicity is unknown. Adieu to architectural symmetry and 
geometric lines; everything is twisted and tortured in broken 
and fantastic rock and shell curves, whence the terms rococo 
(from rocaille) and coquille, given to the style of the period. 
Exuberant foliage appears in everything. Once entered into the 
new style, the cabinet-makers plunged desperately on ; nor was 
bronze free from the eccentricities of wood ; glasses were 
surrounded with impossible vegetation which twisted into 
girandoles and lustres, invaded picture-frames, and surrounded 
the portraits of Vanloo and Natoire. The eighteenth century is 
the climax of marquetry of coloured woods. The impulse had 
been given under Louis XIV. and developed rapidly, from the 
time of the Regency to the end of the century. The progress of 
commerce had a considerable share in this development, distant 
countries contributed their brilliant products, and furnished new 
woods of varied tints; but soon afterwards even these became 



too restricted, and a method was invented of submitting the 
wood to artificial colouring. Splendid vases of flowers, in their 
natural colours, their leaves varied with every shade of green, 
appear on the sides of the armoires, and Boucher's pastoral 
scenes cover the panelling of the cabinets. Oriental porcelain 
is introduced into every decoration, the jars of China and 
Japan and the grotesque magots are mounted in richly chased 
metal.- Later Sevres and Saxony added their products, and 




Clock : time of Louis XIV. 

tables and chimney-pieces are covered with groups, vases, and 
girandoles. Caffieri produces his capricious but exquisitely 
executed bronzes, and Martin introduces on snuffboxes, tables, 
and carriages, the fine lac varnish which bears his name. Chip- 
pendale at this period carved mahogany in the French rococo 
style. 

Towards the end of the reign a reform is evident ; furniture 
assumes a more tranquil appearance. The change is attributed 
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to Madame de Pompadour, who diplomatically called it the 
"style a la Reine." Marie Antoinette was to complete the 
reformation. 

With Louis XVI. elegant simplicity reappears— a protest 
against the rocailles and excesses of the preceding reign. The 
style is modelled after the antique, scrolls of slender acanthus 
support the mouldings, the quills which fill the fluted columns 
are cut into beads, fine arabesque work, after the loggie of the 
Vatican, forming the panelling of the rooms. This is the epoch 
of delicate ornamentation, simple white relieved by pink or sky- 
blue takes the place of gilding, and the consoles are white with 
marble tops; the furniture of a pale figured satin. Room 
decoration had found the secret of refined taste, as may be seen 
at the South Kensington Museum, in the room prepared, it is 
said, under the direction of Marie Antoinette, for one of her 
ladies. Oriental porcelain was out of fashion, and replaced by 
Sevres ; beautiful furniture was made with plaques of Sevres 
china, painted expressly to form panels for such pieces, while 
Reisener's exquisitely worked marquetry was enriched with the 
gilt bronzes of Gouthiere ; these two artists working in concert. 
The secretary or rounded bureau made for Stanislaus, King of 
Poland, now belonging to Sir Richard Wallace, is one of the 
finest specimens of Reisener's cabinets. Another nearly similar, 
by Gouthiere, is in the Louvre. In England at this period 
worked Cipriani and Angelica Kauffman, who both painted 
medallions and ornaments upon table tops, consoles, and 
cabinets made of satin-wood. 

At the end of the century, massive mahogany appears, and 
continues under the Directory, Empire, and Restoration. As in 
the sixteenth, so in the eighteenth century, new ideas rushed 
extravagantly in the direction of Republican antiquity and 
Roman taste. Under the Empire, after the Egyptian campaign, 
classical designs were affected, and chairs and tables were copied 
from vases and bas-reliefs. 

Abandoned by sculptors, architects, and painters, the artisan, 
at the present time, employs in turn the processes and materials 
of every century, without striking out a style of his own. In the 
thirteenth century furniture was the work of the carpenter and 
painter ; in the fifteenth that of the joiner, and in the sixteenth 
that of the sculptor. In the seventeenth the cabinet-makers and 
workers in metal regulate the style ; in the eighteenth marquetry 
and chasing ; now it is the work of nobody. 

After a general sketch of the history of furniture, M. Jacque- 
mart takes each kind in detail, not forgetting the products of 
the East, which the author has made the subject of his un- 
ceasing study. First is furniture in carved wood, then furniture 
incrusted in pique, ebony incrusted with ivory, furniture with 
hard stones, oxpietradura, ornamented with bronze, with plaques 
of tortoiseshell and metal (Boule), with marquetry of different 
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woods, overlaid with porcelain plaques, lacquered, &c. He next 
passes to the second division of his subject— tapestry, em- 
broidery, and tissues. Dagobert, when he lavished all the 
resources of the art of the goldsmith and sculptor upon his new 
Cathedral of St. Denis, caused the walls and columns to be 
covered with hangings of gold enriched with pearls. So early 
as 985 the monks of Saumur wove tapestry ornamented with 
flowers and animals, and the prelates of Italy addressed their 
orders for tapestry and carpets to a manufactory at Poitiers. 
Later, Arras, Lille, Brussels, &c., spread everywhere their 
products, crowned by the inimitable tapestries of the Gobelin 
looms. Embroidery took its part in the magnificence of the age, 
and Marie de Medicis, on the occasion of the baptism of one of 
her children, wore a dress embroidered with 32,000 pearls and 
3,000 diamonds. Louis XI. developed the silk manufacture, and 
Henry IV. encouraged paper and leather hangings. 

The objects derived from the statuary form the third division ; 
stone, marble, alabaster, ivory, bronze, and wax, are all re- 
viewed in succession, finishing with the terra-cottas, of which 
Luca della Robbia and the artists of the Renaissance made 
such use, and the splendid groups of Clodion, so' little appreciated 
by his contemporaries, and now prized as gold. 

The fourth book comprises objects of ornamental Art, among 
which bronze, one of the first materials employed by human 
industry, furnishes its medallions and plaqitettes ', in which it 
traces, in imperishable effigies, contemporary celebrities Ivory 
begins its decorative part with the Greeks and Romans, and, 
later, exercises an important part in art decoration. Bronzes 
held an important place ; candlesticks, fire-dogs, hand-bells, 
caskets, and even the most common utensils, rivalling in beauty 
the works of the goldsmith. The finished chasing of the objects 
in dead gold of the period of Louis XVI. renders them easily 
recognised. Clocks and timepieces enter into the category ot 
ornamentation, from the monumental clocks, with Boule inlay- 
ing and chased bronzes of Louis XIV., to the clock set in 
diamonds of Marie Antoinette ; a specimen of these clocks was 
sold this year at Christie's for ^3,000. Forged iron, repousse 
copper, and damascened metals, in which M. Jacquemart fur- 
nishes a long list of articles, goldsmith's work, jewellery and 
enamels, ceramics, Oriental lacquers, complete the brilliant suc- 
cession of works of ornamental Art enumerated by M. Jacquemart 
in this interesting and instructive book. In his long promenade 
through the arts, through centuries and nations, the historian 
of furniture unweariedly pursues his way, scrutinises public 
and private collections, prepares lists of artists, ranges every- 
thing in its place with the patience of the historian, the taste 
of the artist, and the passion of the amateur. A conscien- 
tious, instructive work, learned yet not pedantic, but putting 
within the reach of all the fruit of his life's labour. F. P. 
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ART-CONGRESS AT ANTWERP. 



<< n^HE influence of democracy on Art," " How to encourage 
± monumental painting to the best advantage," and " Ought 
the governing body to interfere in encouraging the Fine Arts?" 
were fully discussed in the various sections of the Art-Congress 
recently held. under the presidency of M. E. Pecher at Antwerp. 
In the course of the debate on the last subject, M. Hymans com- 
plained of the tax levied for the exhibition of Rubens's ' Elevation ' 
and « Descent from the Cross ' in the cathedral. Moreover, the 
practice of covering these pictures with a curtain, so as to shield 
them from gratuitous gaze, was asserted, on the authority of Meis- 
somer, to be very injurious to the works ; whilst M. Larominier, 
speaking to the same question, referred to the rather startling fact 
that during the last two years visitors to the church of St. Jacques 
were made to pay for seeing what was in reality a copy of Rubens's 
picture, instead of the original. 

But the most important subject which the Congress has had 
under debate was that of international copyright in works of Art. 



It will be remembered that in the year 1858 the Brussels Congress 
strongly supported the claims of artists to protection from piracy ; 
but, although this principle was triumphantly carried, and the 
Brussels assembly, composed, as it was, of the most eminent art- 
ists and jurists, sought from time to time to establish on solid 
bases the public guarantees of copyright, their efforts in this direc- 
tion remained without any effectual result. The Antwerp Con- 
gress of 1 86 1, again, met with but little better success; for, 
although eight European governments sent representatives to this 
gathering, and the Congress drew up a formula of principles cir- 
cumscribing the laws of copyright or ownership in works of Art 
within just limits, and fixing the period when society could and 
ought to exercise its rights of claiming the resignation of proprie- 
torship for public benefit, their report remained a dead letter. It 
is to be hoped that the labours of the Antwerp Congress of 1877 
will be better rewarded ; at present the rights of artists are no 
better secured than they were in 1861. 



